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are getting some of this information in their courses in geography whether the 
material in that science is recognized as of direct social importance or not. It will 
be readily possible to turn the geography lesson, as McMurry has done, into a 
study of certain great municipal organizations. The information which would 
come from a clear understanding of the fact that such a city as Glasgow has to 
have a harbor and a transportation system not only will lay a general practical 
foundation for appreciation of co-operation but also will give ideas that are 
important to the children who must in some concrete way picture to themselves 
what is meant by civic and social institutions. In other words, the material that 
is presented in this book seems to be open to the criticism that it is very scattered 
and incidental. 'It depends too much on the occurrence of holidays and recrea- 
tional opportunities. It is not a systematic effort on the part of the school to 
acquaint children with social necessities and with facts that they can think about 
in later life when they try to understand their relations to other people. 

There is grave danger that the work in civics will be introduced into the 
schools somewhat timidly. There will be a tendency to put it in only incidentally 
in connection with something else. Would it not be better boldly to make the 
demand that textbooks be prepared full of useful information about society and 
its doings? There is no greater danger that this information will go over the 
heads of the children than that much of the information now presented in geog- 
raphy or nature study will fail to reach them. 



Reports of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. — Two volumes 1 have 
been issued by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The first deals 
with the main work of this board and gives an account of what has been done in 
the four lines of activity assigned to it, namely, industrial education, agricultural 
education, commercial education, and education in home economics. The second 
volume reports the special work which was assigned to the board with soldiers who 
are allowed training for rehabilitation after receiving wounds in the army. 
Both volumes contain descriptive and statistical accounts of the operations of 
the board and its agents. 

No one can go through these reports without being impressed by the fact 
that a very important step has been taken in national education in the organiza- 
tion of this board. The mere external appearance of these reports is an impres- 
sive duplication of the kind of material that has long been familiar as coming 
from the Bureau of Education. 

The amounts of money that the federal government is expending for voca- 
tional education are not in themselves overwhelming, but they are always paral- 
leled by similar appropriations in the states, and the aggregate amount that is 
going into these enterprises is increasing steadily. 

Legislation in the various states is being molded from Washington in a very 
impressive degree. The report points out this fact in no uncertain terms. It 
may be well to quote at length from the report to make this point clear. 

1 Third Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Volume I: Vocational Educa- 
tion, pp. 256; Volume II: Vocational Rehabilitation, pp. 56. Washington: Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 1919. 
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"It is evident that State legislation covering only these three points would 
not place the State in the position of being able actively to co-operate with the 
Federal Board in the promotion of vocational education within the State except 
in so far as the funds available from the Federal Government could be matched 
dollar for dollar by funds raised in local communities or by funds otherwise 
appropriated by the State. Since the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
deals with the board created or designated by a State law, State provision for 
administration is absolutely necessary. Usually State funds did not exist which 
could be legally expended for the promotion of vocational education by the 
State board or its officials. Again, if vocational education is to be promoted 
within a State, State subsidies supplementing Federal moneys make it possible 
for the State to meet the vocational education needs of a State more completely 
than they can be met by requiring the Federal money to be matched by local 
money. 

"In many of the States the act of acceptance became what may be called 
the basic State vocational education act. The early experience of the State in 
the administration of vocational education made evident the necessity for State 
legislation which would provide adequate State funds and define the duties and 
powers of the State board for vocational education. Since the vocational work 
provided for in the Federal act is not always authorized by State legislation, 
some States have provided in the vocational act to give express power to local 
boards of education to organize vocational schools. The question of the certifica- 
tion of teachers also needed attention in many of the States in order that the 
State board for vocational education might have express legal authority to fix the 
qualifications of teachers of vocational subjects. Teacher training for teachers 
of agriculture, trades, and industries, and home economics must be conducted 
by the States subsequent to the fiscal year 1919-20, if the States are to continue 
to receive the benefits of the Federal act, and such teacher training must be under 
the direction and supervision of the State board for vocational education. In 
order that there might be no misunderstanding concerning this authority, many 
of the State legislatures passed acts specifically designating the State board for 
vocational education to have control of all vocational teacher-training work. 
For these and other reasons many of the States, at the 1919 session of the legisla- 
ture, passed acts revising, supplementing, or amending the original act of accept- 
ance, and in most instances providing additional State funds for vocational 
education." [Volume I: pages 13 and 14.] 

There certainly can be no hesitation in accepting the view of the board that 
the introduction of these practical types of training is important for the edu- 
cational system of the United States. That the schools will be vitalized by this 
type of work and that the ordinary school work will in time be largely influenced, 
both in form and in content, by the new work is to be accepted as altogether 
certain. To the reader who believes that all education should be harmonious, 
especially in a democratic country, this report seems to furnish the clearest 
possible evidence that there ought to be some central agency for the promotion 
of all kinds of education. It is a well-known fact that the Smith-Towner bill 
now before Congress does not include any reference to vocational education 
because it was understood at the time the bill was drafted that the Federal 
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Board for Vocational Education would object to being included in any general 
scheme of education. In the present reports one sees the reasons why this is 
so. The board has set itself at work to develop a huge system of practical edu- 
cation in the United States. It is accomplishing its purpose in a very vigorous 
and comprehensive way. Before the breach between practical education and 
general education becomes too wide, there ought to be some way of bringing this 
new influence into co-operation with the general educational scheme which has 
been traditional in the country and which is in its larger aspects broad enough to 
include all of these practical types of training. 



Information for the community. — The school system of Ithaca, New York, 
has published two volumes 1 which will undoubtedly attract the interest of the 
people of that city. Reference is made to these pamphlets because they suggest 
to other schools the possibility of similar publications addressed to citizens who 
are expected to be enthusiastic in their support of the schools. 

One of the pamphlets contains a historical sketch of the Ithaca schools 
together with a reproduction of the charter on which the school system is based. 
The second volume contains a full statement of the rules and regulations and by- 
laws of the schools. The importance of a publication of this sort is not only in 
the information which it gives but also in the publicity which it provides for the 
actions of the board of education. There are a great many rules and regulations 
that a board is likely to pass if it does not believe that the community at large 
is interested in its activities which would be more carefully thought over if it 
were recognized that the community is to pass judgment on the wisdom of these 
rules. Indeed, it would be possible in many school systems to find rules and 
regulations that would not last at all if they had to see the light of general pub- 
licity. The Ithaca school system has therefore taken a step of very great wisdom 
in presenting all of its operations to the people and at the same time checking up 
its own official acts through this publication. 



References on home economics. — The literature on home economics has been 
so rapidly extended, especially during the war when the interest in food and 
clothing was acute, that it has become almost impossible, even for one who has 
access to well-equipped libraries, to keep track of all that is being written in this 
field. Much of the material is popular in its character and can be used as sup- 
plementary reading outside of the home economics class itself. Even the techni- 
cal literature that relates to home economics classroom work has multiplied 
rapidly in recent years. The Bureau of Education has rendered a service to 
schools in bringing together a comprehensive list of this material. 2 



1 Ithaca Public Schools: Our Point of View. By F. D. Boynton, Superintendent. Pp. 38. Ithaca 
Public Schools: Manual of the Board oj Education. Pp. 72. Ithaca, New York: Ithaca Public Schools, 
1919. 

2 Carrie Alberta Lyford, "Bibliography of Home Economics," Bureau oj Education Bulletin No. 46. 
1919. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 103. 



